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"I would not condescend to be the minion of a princess;
and not all the gold of Ophir should lead me to the altar."

Poor Mary Annel She was certainly no princess and
possessed infinitely less than all the gold of Ophir. It seemed
hard to be told that alike as a person and an heiress she held
no sway over the brilliant young Mr. Disraeli. He merely
admired certain features of her character, pitied her for the
sorrows she had undergone so recently, and deigned to offer her
the tribute of his love.

Having said that much he proceeded to give her the satis-
faction of knowing that she had poisoned his life, princess or
no princess. Moreover, she had made him a laughing-stock, or
would do so directly the news of their broken association
spread abroad. Owing to her calculated cruelty he preserved
nothing but his self-respect.

She herself could not hope to go unscathed. For a time she
might amuse herself, but she would live to regret a faithful
heart scorned. He signed himself simply "D."

It is no exaggeration to say that Mary Anne found herself
completely crushed by this letter. For the first, and probably
the last time she encountered the iron streak in Disraeli's
character, which allowed him in a crisis to overcome the sense of
inferiority which afflicted him during his youth, and disappeared
gradually as, step by step, he fulfilled his destiny. Let anyone
attack him unjustly, even the woman he loved, and he had only
one instinct, to shatter his assailant by the most drastic means at
his disposal.

It is not at all certain that Mary Anne meant to quarrel
seriously, or to end their association, or even that she told
him to leave her house. Much the most likely explanation of
her behaviour is that she fell a victim to one or those emotional
crises which often afflict a woman who is on the verge of com-
mitting herself finally in favour of a particular man, and spoke in
a blind panic, hardly knowing what she said. In a normal frame
of mind her kind heart and genuine affection for Disraeli would
have prevented her from using words deliberately calculated to
wound his feelings. If she had made up her mind to part with
him she would have parted kindly without recrimination.

We may conclude therefore, that she had not made up her
mind at all, and longed to have it made up for her. That
service Disraeli duly performed. His letter contained, among
other expressions, the ominous word "farewell." After it
came the passage sketching her unhappy future with no one to